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would ratify the Constitution when it was submitted
to them. In the last resort the ambiguity is in the term
United States itself; if the emphasis be put on the
word "United," the United States is a single entity;
if the emphasis be put on the word "States," it is an
association of distinct bodies.1 The former view has
of course prevailed since the Qvil War, but it was by
no means orthodox when the Constitution was
drafted. On the contrary, there is no point oir which
the Federalist papers insist more strongly than that
"it will always be far more easy for the State Govern-
ments to encroach upon the national authojities than
for the national government to encroach upon the
State authorities." (Federalist, No. 17 (Hamilton);
Federalist, No. 31 (Hamilton); Federalist, No. 46
(Madison) 0

Argument on these lines implies that the national
government had no more authority than the States
had delegated to it. It is true that elsewhere Hamilton
declares in his rhetorical way that uthe fabric of
American Empire ought to rest on the solid basis of
THE CONSENT OF THE PEOPLE" (Federalist, No. 22).
But there is no doubt whatever about the mean-
ing that the Philadelphia Convention attached to
the consent of the people. The ratification of the
Constitution was to be sought not from the people
of the United States as a whole but from the peoples
of the thirteen States expressing their views through

aThe ambiguity conveniently evades the awkward question of
the location of sovereignty and, because of its convenience, has
been perpetuated in the term "United Nations."